• I Rival to Malaria 


Millions 


V ictimized 



They are tiny, ribbon-like 
worms only one-half to one 
inch long. But they give rise 
to a group of three closely 
related strength-robbing dis- 
eases that presently affect 7 
per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation. For the worms live as 
parasites in the human blood- 
stream, laying millions of ir- 
ritating eggs. 

Since the worms are called 
“schistosomes,” the group of 
three debilitating diseases is 
known as “schistosomiasis.” 
Its 200 million victims in 
Africa, Asia, Latin America 
and the Mediterranean region 
suffer from fever, diarrhea 
and progressive destruction 
of vital internal organs. 

It is estimated that the dis- 
ease is carried by the entire 
rural population living along 
the Nile delta in Egypt. 

Schistosomiasis now rivals 
malaria as the No. 1 parasite 
disease. Malaria, spread by 
mosquitoes, is declining; schis- 
tosomiasis, spread by snails, is 
on the increase. There is no 
good way, at present, to check, 
control or cure the disease. 
Carried by Snails 
Eliminated in wastes from 
an infected human, the Schis- 
tosome eggs reach fresh water 
where they hatch. The infant 
worms find a snail, burrow 
into its soft flesh, and multi- 
ply themselves. The snail, an 
innocent bystander, serves as 
a biological amplifier. Later, 
the worms leave the snail and 
can penetrate the skin and in- 
fect a human or animal who 
makes contact with the water. 
And so the endless cycle re- 


peats itself. 

What to do? Sewage disposal 
and a safe water supply are 
luxuries only the most ad- 
vanced countries can afford. 
And even where economic con- 
siderations have been over- 
come-'and covered wells and 
sanitary latrines have been 
provided, the incidence of 
schistosomiasis has not been 
affected. For in rural peasant 
communities one also needs 
drastic changes in deeply in- 
grained work habits and social 
customs. 

What about killing the 
worms in a man already in- 
fected with the disease? There 
are three types of curative 
drugs available, none suitable 
' for mass treatment. Many give 
rise to extremely unpleasant 
side reactions. 

Then why not kill the snails 
— the intermediate hosts be- , 
tween man and worm? About 
a dozen molluscicides (snail 
killers) are now being tested 
in the field. None has proven 
completely successful in prac- 
tical control. 

Study Under Way 
The Rockefeller foundation 
now has announced a coopera- 
tive project with the govern- 
I ment of St. Lucia aimed at 
schistosomiasis control. St. 
Lucia, one of the Windward 
Islands, is a small British pos- 
session 28 miles long and 14 f 
miles wide. 

Heavy annual rainfalls— 60. 
inches along the coasts andi 
160 inches in the interior- 
give rise to numerous streams, 
ponds and swamps. Bananas, 
exported to the United King- 
dom, account for about 90 per 
cent of the island’s income. ! 
And banana fields are laced 
with drainage ditches. The 
rural population of St Lucia, 
therefore, is exposed daily and 
continuously to infection by ; 
schistosomiasis. j 



